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NOT SPRING, but the need to 


economize sharply and still give as 





much as we can for the money, is 
responsible for our blossoming out in a new 
form with this issue, the first of our sixth 
volume. We have reduced the number of 
pages to 16 in each issue. This loss of pages 
is partly compensated for in the slightly 
larger page size. 

Dates and frequency of issue also go on a 
new schedule. Hereafter the Consumers’ 
Guide will appear on the first and fifteenth 
of each month from October through May. 
In June, July, August, and September— 
months when schools and consumer groups 
take time off from study—there will be one 
issue per month only. Each volume will, 
therefore, contain 20 issues. 

Another slight change in the layout of 
pages, allowing a larger inside margin, we 
have been glad to make in response to re- 
quests from our favorite readers—the ones 
who value the Guide sufficiently to want to 
retain copies in a binder for future reference. 
Several inquiries have come to us from read- 
ers who want to know why we do not offer 
for sale binders in which copies can be neatly 
preserved. The answer is, we wish we could 
but we can’t. There just isn’t any way in 
which we can provide such a service. 


“YOUR HONOR and Gentlemen of the Jury,” 
the defense attorney said, “the Government 
has introduced what it calls test tube evi- 
dence. But I say to you, medical results are 
not determined in a laboratory but on human 
beings. Bedside tests are better than those 
from a test tube.” 

That was the plea a defense attorney 
made during the recent Milwaukee trial of a 
drug company which was being arraigned 
for violating the Food and Drugs Act. 





Chemists, physicians, and vitamin experts 
had followed each other to the witness stand 
to testify on behalf of the Government. 

Chemists said that the drug, a so-called 
vitamin preparation, contained milk sugar, 
wheat starch, wheat bran, and a trace of 
miscellaneous matter. 

Vitamin experts testified that it contained 
fewer vitamins than a third of a pound of 
oatmeal. 

Retailing at $1.50 a bottle, this prepara- 
tion contained practically no Vitamins A, C, 
and D, and only insignificant amounts of 
Vitamins B and G. 

To get enough Vitamin D from this prep- 
aration to last you a day a dose of 3,000 
A dose of 1,000 
pills would hardly give you enough Vitamin 
A to carry you through the day. 
quota of Vitamin B you would have to take 


pills would be necessary. 
For your 


150 of these pills, and for your daily allow- 
ance of Vitamin G you would need 25 pills. 

Doctors testified that the drug could not 
possibly have had a beneficial effect on the 
diseases it pretended to cure. 

Against this testimony the defense attor- 
ney produced witnesses who said that they 
had been helped by the drug. 

“Now,” the defense attorney asked, “whom 
are we to believe, these good people who 
have actually been helped in their suffering, 
or these doctors who play around with test 
tubes and white mice?” 

Answering, the jury said, “The doctors 
and test tubes. We find the defendants 
guilty as charged.” The judge fined the de- 
fendant on each count, and later said, “I 
have a firm conviction of the guilt of the 
defendant.” 


PLUGGING UP THE HOLES in cheese regula- 
tions, the Food and Drug Administration 
recently announced that limburger and roque- 
fort cheese must carry net weight legends on 
their labels after June 25, 1939, the date all 
the provisions of the new Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Law go into effect. 


“WHENEVER in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary (of Agriculture) such action will pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing iv the inter- 
ests of consumers, he shall promulgate regu- 
lations fixing and establishing for any food 
under its common or usual name so far as 
practicable, a reasonable definition and stand- 
ard of quality, and/or reasonable standards 
of fill of container. . .” 

These significant words appear, in case 
you have forgotten, in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938. 

Establishing just what is in the interest of 
consumers is difficult if consumers don’t tell 





the Secretary just what they think their in- 
terests are. 

At the hearings which have been held and 
are being held, however, consumers have not 
let the Secretary down. They have appeared, 
and they have testified with unmistakable 
articulateness. 

Up for hearings this month are 45 canned 
vegetables for which standards of identity 
must be determined. Among the foods for 
which hearings are soon to be held are: 
flour, bread, farina, semolina, and rye flour ; 
cream, whipping cream, evaporated milk, 
dried skimmed milk, and sweetened con- 
densed milk. 


“RUN OF THE MILL” is a phrase which should 
no longer have the run of a department store 
as the result of a recent decision by sheet 
manufacturers to adopt standard terms in the 
sale of sheets and pillowcases. 

Sheets and pillowcases, under the agree- 
ment, which fall below first quality after 
July 1, 1939, will be described as “irregu- 
lars, second quality, second selection, or sec- 
onds.” ‘Run of the mill’ and “run of the 
loom” are banned as misleading. 

Identification of second quality sheets will 
be made either on the sheets themselves or 
on their labels. 
as the first instance of voluntary labeling 


The action was announced 


standardization yet undertaken by the cotton 
industry. 


DEFENDING the purity of the language, 
not to mention the interests of consumers, 
the Federal Trade Commission has ruled that 
cucumber cream should contain a significant 
amount of cucumber; pepsin products should 
contain enough pepsin to possess substantial 
therapeutic value; olive oil soaps should 
contain olive oil; lead and zinc paints should 
actually contain significant amounts of lead 
and zinc. 

When olive oil or olive is used alone in 
advertising a soap the Federal Trade Com- 
mission specifies that the soap must be made 
wholly of olive oil or olives; however, a 
company may advertise this provided it 
also advertises in an equally conspicuous 
manner just what other oils have been used 
in the soap. Where all the oils are listed 
they must be listed in the order of their 
predominance. 


LEAD and zinc paints caught the FTC's 
eye when a Kansas City, Missouri paint 
dealer advertised his paints as containing 
lead, zinc, and linseed oil when they actu- 
ally contained such small amounts of these 
ingredients that the paint was practically 
worthless. 
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An kxperiment in Better Nutrition 


The stamp plan of the Federal Surplus Commodities 


Corporation offers a new attack on the old problem of 


moving farm surpluses into the homes of needy consumers 


WHEN the supreme autocrat of a 
is foreign despotism decided years ago 
laa to build a railroad, he took a foot rule 
out of his desk and drew on a map of his 
domain a pencil line between two cities he 
wanted connected. Calling in an engineer, 
he said: “Build me a railroad along that line.” 

Building lines of communication between 
producers and consumers is not as simple a 
job as this. If a map of such existing lines 
could be drawn, it would show them twist- 
ing, turning, doubling back, and snaking all 
over the country. Not all of these convolu- 
tions are absolutely necessary. Some of them 
are not necessary at all. Many fail to move 
all the traffic that could move over them, to 
the detriment of farmers, consumers, and 
the trade itself. 

People have been looking at these con- 
fused traffic lines of commerce for some 


years. They see at one end billions of 


pounds of farm supplies, produced for con- 
sumption, but not getting into consumption. 
They see at the other end millions of con- 
sumers on short rations. Government has 
been attempting since 1933, first through the 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation and 
then through the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, to bring surplus supplies 
and needy consumers together. In 51/, years 
Government has bought 5 billion pounds of 
potatoes, wheat, apples, and dozens of other 
foods and given them, through relief agen- 
cies, to families victimized by depression. 
This year, with surplus supplies of farm 
products mounting higher than ever, the 
need for opening up the traffic lines from 
farm to consumer has become more acute. 
Several months ago the Secretary of Agri- 
culture proposed that a new method be de- 


veloped for coping with this grave problem. 
Instead of short-circuiting the distance be- 
tween surplus on the farm and want in the 
cities—not merely because short-circuiting 
may injure the people now functioning on 
the traffic lines of commerce but also because 
these people can lend immense aid in mov- 
ing these vast quantities of foods—the Sec- 
retary called upon the Federal Surplus Com- 
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modities Corporation to evolve a system 
which would use the normal channels of 
trade and yet move more food to needy city 
consumers. 


TURNING ITS MIND to this problem, the 
FSCC has worked out just such an invention. 
This invention applies a magnet to the end 
of the traffic lines of commerce where goods 
come out to consumers. It is designed to 
pull surpluses off the farm, draw them 
through regular distribution channels, so 
that they pass through commercial distribu- 
tors, truckers, retailers—to be 
discharged finally into the market baskets of 
low-income families. 

Stamps are the magnet. 
expected to work is this. Families certified 
for public aid will be offered the chance to 
buy orange-colored stamps. These orange- 
colored stamps will serve as purchasing 
power at any grocery store. To those who 
buy the orange stamps, blue-colored stamps 
will be given free. Blue and orange stamps 
will be bound together in one stamp book. 
The value of blue stamps given will be 50 
percent of the value of orange stamps pur- 
chased. These blue stamps will buy certain 
surplus foods at any grocery. By joining in 
this plan, families can buy not only more 
food but, it is hoped, a better balance in the 
kinds of food, since blue stamps will encour- 
age the purchase of many of the vitamin-rich 
foods which low-income families now cannot 
afford. These purchases will help to move 
a greater quantity of farm supplies into con- 
sumption, and by increasing the load on 
regular commercial traffic lines, the costs per 
pound of food handled should be reduced to 
the benefit of everybody. 

Families eligible to participate in this plan 
include WPA workers, mothers receiving 
pensions, folks receiving old-age pensions, 
unemployed who are getting public assist- 
ance. All of these persons, in the cities se- 
lected for testing the stamp plan, may, if they 
wish, buy orange stamps which will be issued 
by the Government. They will have to buy 
books containing enough orange stamps to 
equal $1 a week for each member of their 
families if they want to get the bonus of blue 
stamps. No one will be permitted to pur- 
chase more than $1.50 worth of orange 
stamps for each member for each week. 


wholesalers, 


The way they are 


A WPA WORKER with a wife and 2 children, 
for example, may decide to buy from $4 
to $6 of orange stamps, in denominations 
of 25 cents. For every dollar's worth of 
orange stamps purchased, he will receive 50 
cents worth of blue stamps. With the 


orange stamps, he can buy any food and 





ORANGE and blue colored stamps are the newly devised magnets by 
which the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation hopes to pull 
surpluses from the farms and through commercial channels onto con- 
sumer tables where they can be eaten by the undernourished third of 


America. 


Families certified by Government agencies will buy the 


orange stamps and get half as many free blue stamps in addition. 
The first will be good for the purchase of any food, the second will 
buy foods that have been designated as surplus by the Government. 


household supplies sold in a food store, but 
not tobacco, beer, wine, or liquor; nor will 
these stamps pay for foods eaten on the 
premises. Blue stamps, which also come in 
25-cent denominations, will be good for the 
purchase of foods listed as surplus. Right 
now the FSCC is distributing, through re- 
lief agencies, such foods as dried beans, 
oranges, grapefruit, butter, dried fruits, and 
prunes. It is reasonable to assume that foods 
such as these and others later designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as surplus will 
be on the list which families will be able to 
select with the free blue stamps. 

The orange-stamp minimum purchase of 
$1 a week per person (a bare 15 cents a per- 
son a day) was decided upon to discourage 
families from replacing the food they for- 
merly bought for cash with food bought 
with the free blue stamps. The $1.50 per 
person per week represented by the orange 
plus blue stamps is just about the least amount 
at present city food prices with which the 
kinds and quantities of food necessary to 
maintain an adequate diet can be purchased. 


‘THE CONSCIENCE of the American people 
has long been shocked,” Secretary Wallace 
has stated in explaining the stamp program, 


“by the paradox of farmers impoverished by 
abundance while at the same time millions of 
consumers were hungry for food which was 
rotting because the price for it would not pay 
the cost of harvesting and transportation. 

“The proposed plan aims directly at in- 
creasing the domestic consumption of sur- 
plus food commodities. of the 
stamps will create purchasing power for 
commodities which are surplus now not be- 
cause the need for them does not exist, but 
because the persons who need them most 
cannot buy them. 

“Records of Public Health services and 
studies by the Bureau of Home Economics 
indicate widespread malnutrition and under- 
nourishment, particularly on the part of chil- 
dren, in the homes of needy families in every 
State in the Union. 
made that many millions of people in the 
United States spend an average of $1 or less 
a week for food. 

“Think of it; less than 15 cents a day pet 
person for food! 
expenditures mean price-depressing surpluses 


Issuance 


Estimates have been 


Such wholly inadequate 


for farmers and diets for low-income families 
that are less than the minimum necessary to 
maintain adequate standards of health. The 
proposed plan is designed to raise this aver- 
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age to $1.50 a week per person for those eli- 
gible to participate in the program. 

“It is our sincere hope that this plan in 
operation will prove the most simple and 
practical method developed so far for getting 
an increased flow of surplus agricultural 
commodities into the hands of those who 
need them.” 

From the physicians and specialists of the 
United States Public Health Service comes 
the assurance that the new plan may develop 
into one of the most far-reaching public 
health measures the country has ever spon- 
sored. By insuring greater amounts of 
wholesome food to millions of undernour- 
ished families, they say, this plan may be the 
beginning of an historic contribution to the 
good health of America. 


TWO METHODS for distributing the orange 
and blue stamps are to be tried out during 
the preliminary testing period. 

By one method, people receiving WPA 
wage checks, and families receiving assist- 
ance from other public agencies, will indi- 
cate that they want to participate in the plan 
and how many orange stamps they wish to 
buy. Then when their weekly, bi-weekly, or 
monthly checks are issued, they will be is- 
sued for the regular amounts minus the value 
of the orange stamps ordered. When the 
checks come, each check will have attached 
to it a book containing the orange stamps 
the family has ordered, plus the free blue 
stamps amounting to half the value of the 
orange stamps. The check will be equal to 
the regular allowance or wage less the value 
of the orange colored stamps. 

By a second method, families will simply 
buy orange stamps for cash and receive their 
blue stamps free at some designated office 
after they have produced identification cards 
indicating the size of their families and their 
right to get stamps. 

Some families on relief now get such small 
sums on which they must live that they can- 
not, even if they wish to, purchase the 
minimum of $1’s worth of orange stamps for 
each member of the family each week. In 
parts of the South, for example, there are fam- 
ilies receiving from public funds not more 
than $6, $7, or $9 a month to cover every- 
thing. The diets of such families inevitably 
are dangerously below the safety line. To re- 
quire a family of 4, attempting to eke out an 
existence on such allowances, to purchase a 
minimum of $16 of orange stamps a month 
in order to get the free blue stamps, would be 
unrealistic. For them, therefore, special pro- 
vision is made to waive the orange stamp re- 


quirement and make direct gift of blue 
stamps. 


STAMPS WILL BE TAKEN by the families to 
the stores where they ordinarily shop or any 
other store joining in the plan. Purchases 
will be made at the prices that prevail in the 
store. As families do their shopping, they 
will tear stamps out of the book. Stamps will 
not be accepted by grocers unless they are 
torn out of the books in their presence. The 
stamps are not to be sold or exchanged ; they 
must be used by the family to whom they 
have been sold. To buy new books of 
stamps, families will have to turn in covers 
of their used books. 

Once the grocer takes the stamps in ex- 
change for food products, he will paste them 
on a card and turn them in to his bank, or 
to his wholesaler, who will act as agent for 
the retailer in getting money from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. The orange stamps will 
already have been paid for by the relief fam- 
ilies; so their redemption will cost the Gov- 
ernment nothing. Since the blue stamps will 
be given away, the Government wili have to 
pay cash-out-of-pocket to redeem them. 
Funds for this purpose come from the same 
source as the funds which have heretofore 
been provided by Congress for the purchas- 


ing of surplus foods for direct distribution. 


NO BUSINESS or commercial interest should 
suffer any economic disadvantage from such a 


plan. On the contrary it uses normal com- 
mercial agencies in the business of processing 
and distributing foods. There is no more red 
tape attached to it than there is to any pur- 
chase. It follows along the traditional eco- 
nomic trails. 

Operation of the plan should stimulate 
competition among retail stores for the enor- 
mous new market for foods which it creates. 
As a result of the increased volume, unit 
costs of handling foodstuffs may be lowered 
and consumers not on relief would, in that 
case, benefit as a result of the plan. 

“The greatest potential value of the plan,” 
says the FSCC, “will be realized if, because 
all consumers 
are enabled to increase their purchases and 


of aggressive merchandising, 


consumption of surplus commodities.” 

In this stamp plan it is assumed everybody 
is going to play fair. Penalties, nevertheless, 
are provided for failure to play square. 
There may be a few chiselers, and possibly 
these few will get attention a million times 
magnified beyond what they deserve. 

Against misrepresentations of the way the 
plan is working, reliance must be placed on 
the fairness of the people who don’t take part 
in it. They will have to weigh carefully any 
charges of chiseling. One person may get 
the headlines for breaking the rules, while 
thousands of people are observing them. 


[Concluded on page 8} 


CHIEF argument for the new stamp plan is that it works just 
the way any other purchase works. You take the stamps to 
your store and spend them like money. Stamps spent, like dol- 
lars spent, start goods moving through the arteries of business. 
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SHELLAC finishes may be cleaned with steel 
wool saturated with clean turpentine. To re- 
move water spots from shellac finishes moisten a 
soft cloth in a half-and-half mixture of denatured 
alcohol and water. 


Finishing 


Your Floors 





For consumers lucky enough to have floors that deserve 


preserving, knowing rules to follow in finishing, refinish- 


ing, and maintaining surfaces can save effort and money 


ists, practically pop-eyed from the 
splendor, were required to slip fur 
overcoats over their shoes so they wouldn't 


th IN a famous palace in Prussia, tour- 
| 


scratch the polish on the highly waxed floors. 
The palace was misnamed ‘San Souci’’—or 
“Carefree,” to slip back into English. ‘‘Care- 
free’’ was not exactly the word for the back- 
breaking care those floors took from the 
servants. 

Now most American homes are made to 
live in and not for the purpose of having 
guides lead tourists around in them. So 
there is very little demand for the kind of 
floors you can only tread with a pair of fur 
boots. Housewives want polished floors, 
however, to reflect their pride in their homes. 
And they want them polished so floors won't 
be so hard to keep clean. 

Electricity, speakers keep saying over and 
over again, is man’s willing slave, and the 
housewife’s. Thousands of slaves in fact. 
But when you get around to it, electricity 
hasn’t got into nearly enough homes to 
free American housewives from avoidable 
drudgery. 

This is one of the two essential nubs in 
the floor-finishing problem, for the best way 
to finish floors is with electrically powered 
machines, which most consumers can’t afford 


to use. The other nub is that there are 


too many American families living in houses 
so bad that a delicately phrased article on 
the finish of floors sounds like a sublime 
non sequitur. We need homes fit to live in, 
millions might say, before you tell us to wax 
our floors. 


PLAINLY NO ONE is trying to talk floor finish 
to people who have major problems that 
come far ahead of their floor finishes. Here 
it is proposed to give some floor finishing 
advice to those who are lucky enough to live 
in something better than the houses euphe- 
mistically labeled “sub-standard.” 

If your floor has been finished at all, it 
has very likely been finished with one of 
four preparations—linseed oil, floor seal, 
shellac, or varnish. 

Linseed oil was the choice of householders 
in the days when everything that went into 
a house was massive and every operation was 
a hand operation. 

Recently, however, preparations known as 
floor seals have been placed upon the market 
for those consumers who like the appearance 
of the old-time oil finish but who do not 
like the labor involved. 

Householders who prefer highly polished 
floors use shellac or varnish well waxed. 


Of these, varnish is the more durable. It is 
also less likely to scratch. Nor does it 


ia 


have the tendency of shellac to turn white 
when water drops on it. Shellac is used, de- 
spite its disadvantages, because it dries so 
quickly that a floor may be walked on 24 
hours after it has been shellacked. 

All four finishes—oil, seal, varnish, and 
shellac—should be waxed every 4 or 6 
months. But shellac floors should not be 
waxed with preparations containing water. 
For shellac a paste wax should be used in- 
stead of a water emulsion wax. 


TO KEEP FLOORS clean between waxings, all 
that you need to do is to sweep them (you 
didn’t have to be told that), and dry mop 
them. For the dry mopping, use a soft 
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cotton floor mop kept barely dampened with 
a mixture of 3 parts kerosene and 1 part 
paraffin oil. When the mop gets dirty, wash 
it out in hot water and soap, dry it, and 
dampen it once more with the kerosene and 
paraffin prescription. 

When a spot of dirt on your floor stub- 
bornly resists simple mopping, go after it 
with a pad of fine steel wool dipped in 
turpentine. 

If the finish is a floor seal, you will occa- 
sionally come across gray spots which have 
been caused by water allowed to stand on the 
floor for a time. Turpentine does not help 
here. Instead, sandpaper the spot away, 
patch it up with floor seal, and buff it smooth 
again with steel wool. 

Varnish ordinarily will not spot with water 
scars. But when it gets very dirty, it requires 
rather drastic action. Liquid varnish remover 
is first applied to the sore spot, then it is 
sandpapered, the spot is dusted clean, and 
finally floor varnish is applied to the wound. 

Shellac finishes may be cleaned with steel 
wool that has been saturated with clean tur- 
pentine. Water spots will come out if 
tubbed lightly with a soft cloth that has been 
moistened in a half-and-half mixture of de- 
natured alcohol and water. 


EVENTUALLY FLOOR finishes do wear down 
to the point where they need refinishing. 
How this is done depends upon the type of 
finish that must be stripped away. 

Floors that have been finished with oil re- 
spond only to the most vigorous treatment. 
Where a steel wool buffing machine is avail- 
able, it may be possible to remove the finish 
by machine buffing with a No. 3 steel wool. 
If no buffing machine is at hand, or if it 
won't remove the finish, chemical treatment 
is necessary. Mild alkalies—a water solu- 
tion of trisodium phosphate, washing soda, a 
commercial cleanser, or lye—any of these 
will change linseed oil to soap. But do not 
use too strong a solution. Too strong an 
alkali swells and softens wood. 

In applying the chemical treatment the 
alkali solution should be flushed over a 
small section of the floor at a time. After 
letting it stand a few minutes, scrub the floor 
with a stiff brush or a No. 1 steel wool. 

The scrubbing will produce a soapy solu- 
tion which should then be removed by flush- 
ing with clean water. Mopping and drying 
follow this operation. 

Occasionally floors will turn gray under 
this treatment. In this case the floor should 
be bleached with a saturated solution of ox- 
alic acid in water. More care is required 


here, for oxalic acid is a poison. After it is 


applied. the floor should be rinsed with 


clean water, mopped, and given a chance to 
dry completely. 

Varnish finishes may be removed either by 
an electric sanding machine or with a liquid 
Alkaline 
water, or powders which are dissolved in 
water, should not be used for this purpose. 
When you shop, specify “liquid varnish re- 
mover,” and ask whether or not it contains 
water. 

Directions will accompany the remover, 
and they should be followed carefully. Once 
the varnish is removed, rough spots should 
be sandpapered smooth. 

Where a shellac finish is beyond salvaging 
and a sanding machine is not available, it 
may be removed by washing the floor with 
a neutral or mildly alkaline soap and as little 
water as possible. After the soaping, the 
floor should be rinsed with a minimum 
amount of clear water, and then scoured with 
a No. 3 steel wool and a “half-and-half” 
mixture of denatured alcohol and water. An- 
other rinsing with clean water follows this 
operation. 


varnish remover. solutions in 


BEFORE GETTING DOWN to the work of 
applying a finish to these old floors, however, 
let us also assume that you have a new floor 
to be finished. 

The initial and most important step in fin- 
ishing floors is scraping. Originally this op- 
eration was done by hand. Today an electri- 
cally operated sanding machine is used. 
Where householders are supervising the 
building of their own homes, they should 
make sure that the bearings in the machine 
are well aligned. They should also make 
sure that the scraping machine is operated by 
a man who specializes in floor sanding. 

After a floor has been sanded, it should 
be swept clean and a careful inspection 
made for scratches, waves, or blemishes. 

Hardwood floors require an additional step 
before the finishing operation actually be- 
gins. Before applying varnish or shellac to 
a hardwood floor, wood paste filler is rubbed 
onto the flooring to fill up the wood pores. 
Wood filler can be used either colored or 
colorless. 

Householders may want to stain their 
floors. This step in floor finishing also pre- 
cedes the application of the finish. If any 
stain is to be used, it should be an oil stain. 
If the floor is to be finished with a floor seal, 
preparations may be obtained which com- 
bine floor seal with the oil stain. This prep- 
aration, however, should only be used for 
the first coat. 

The seal should be permitted to dry some- 
where between 15 minutes and 2 hours. Just 
how long depends upon the seal, but if the 





BEFORE putting varnish or shellac on a new 
hardwood floor, paste filler is rubbed on the 
wood to fill up the pores. Such fillers come 
either colored cr colorless. 


SANDING a new floor is one step in the finish- 
ing process that needs more than the amateur 
touch. Even if you do all the other work your- 
self, this part of the floor finishing should be 
done by an expert. 


t 


IF YOU DECIDE that your floor is beyond 
simple refinishing and a new floor is required, 
lay it right on top of the old floor and at right 
angles to the old one. 
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directions accompanying the seal are not ex- 
plicit, householders can make trial tests 
themselves on the edge of the floor. The 
trick is to start the next operation, which con- 
sists of wiping up the excess seal with clean 
rags or a rubber squeegee, before the seal 
begins to gum. 

After the excess seal is wiped away, the 
floor should be buffed either by hand with 
No. 2 steel wool, or with a power machine. 
The floor then should be swept clean and a 
second coat of seal applied. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FLOOR shellac are pre- 
cise enough. For their floors consumers 
should insist on 5-pound cut shellac varnish, 
unadulterated with resins. Besides they 
should insist that it be either freshly manu- 
factured or packed in glass containers. The 
shellac should then be thinned with 188 
proof No. 1 denatured alcohol at the rate of 
1 quart of alcohol to 1 gallon of shellac. 

The first coat of shellac should dry for 15 
or 20 minutes, and then the floor should be 
buffed lightly with sandpaper or steel wool 
and swept clean. 

The second coat of shellac should be per- 
mitted to dry for 2 or 3 hours, buffed lightly 
again, swept, and then the third coat should 
be applied. Best practice is not to walk on 
the floor till the following day. If it is nec- 
essary, the floor may be used within 3 hours 
after the application of the last coat. If the 
floor is to be waxed, the waxing should wait 
at least 8 hours after the application of the 
third coat. 

Varnish labels tell how varnish should be 
applied to floor for sure-fire results. To re- 
sist an over-persuasive label, consumers 
should remember to use only a floor varnish 
on their floors. All-purpose varnishes do not 
finish floors as well as varnishes designed 
only for floors. 

If paste filler is applied to the floor before 
the varnish, or if shellac is used as the base 
of a varnish finish, only two coats of varnish 
are needed. Where varnish is applied di- 
rectly to the bare wood, three coats will be 
needed. 

Varnish should be put on a clean floor, 
with a clean brush. During the varnishing, 
the temperature of the room should be main- 
tained at 70 degrees or higher, and plenty 
of fresh air should be kept circulating in the 
room. 


ALL TYPES OF FLOOR finishes should be 
waxed. This is done most efficiently and 
most simply with a power waxer and paste 
wax. First the paste wax is mopped onto 
the floor, and is permitted to stand for 15 


to 30 minutes. After this the floor is pol- 
ished with the machine. 

For persons who cannot afford polishing 
machines, there are water emulsion waxes 
which are mopped on to a floor and per- 
mitted to dry without further polishing. But 
these cannot be used on shellac floors because 
they may turn the shellac white. 

In some homes floors receive no attention 
at all, with the result that when something is 
decided to be done about them it will fre- 
quently be found that not only the floor fin- 
ish but also the floor itself will have to be 
renewed. When that time comes flooring 
experts advise that the old floor be leveled 
off and made tight, and the new floor laid 
right on top of it. 

The top new floor should be laid at right 
angles to the old floor. If there were squeaks 
in the old floor, these can be overcome by 
ample and thorough nailing. Nails in this 
job are squeak insurance. 

Installing the new floor may solve other 
problems, too, If the old floor was damp or 





cold, a 15-pound, asphalt-saturated felt paper 
should be placed entirely over the old floor 
before the new one is laid. This is especially 
essential on the first floor. It will tend to 
keep cellar moisture from reaching the 
bottom of the finished floor and prevent ex- 
pansion and warping. This paper also acts 
as a sound deadener and helps to prevent 
squeaks. For rooms directly over the heating 
plant it is advisable to use double-weight, 
30-pound, asphalt-saturated felt, or a stand- 
ard insulating board one-half inch thick. 
This will provide insulation against excessive 
heat. 

For the family that has made up its mind 
either to go at its floors seriously or to build 
a house, the Division of Forest Products of 
the Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
Service has prepared a useful and thorough- 
going pamphlet. “Selection, Installation, 
Finish, and Maintenance of Wood Floors for 
Dwellings” is its title; 489 the number. It 
may be had by sending 5 cents in cash to the 
Superintendent of Documents in Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN BETTER NUTRITION 


[Concluded from page 5] 


There is nothing dogmatic about this ex- 
periment in better nutrition. If the difficul- 
ties it provokes can’t be overcome, the plan 
will be overhauled or abandoned. It is 
frankly an experiment. So, before it actually 
goes into effect, it is to be given a prelimi- 
nary trial in a limited number of represent- 
ative cities, each with 50,000 people or 
more, in widely separated parts of the Nation. 
During the preliminary trial, careful studies 
will be made of the plan’s operation. Parts 
in the machinery that show flaws will be 
adjusted. The present Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation program of direct pur- 
chase and distribution of surplus foodstuffs 
will be continued everywhere except in those 
cities where the new plan is in effect. 


IMAGINATIONS have been captured both by 
the purpose of the plan and by the oppor- 
tunity it presents to everyone to help solve 
a grave national problem. Already average 
citizens as well as the leaders in many cities 
have hastened to ask that their communities 
be selected as testing grounds. Bankers, gro- 
cers, wholesalers, chain-store companies, 
chambers of commerce, welfare workers, and 
just plain Americans have asked for the 
honor of participating in the first tryouts. 


The food industry itself, through a Na- 
tional Food and Grocery Conference Com- 
mittee—an organization which represents 
chain stores, independent grocers, wholesal- 
ers, and food processors—has been cooper- 
ating from the start with the Government 
agencies working on the plan. 

“We have unanimously agreed,” says the 
Committee’s spokesman, “that this plan rep- 
resents a most constructive and helpful pro- 
posal to alleviate what has always seemed a 
terrible tragedy in America: large surpluses 
of agricultural products on the farm and 





many thousands of people undernourished 
in the cities and towns.” 

No one has quoted a working farmer on 
the plan yet, nor a WPA worker receiving 
$48.50 a month for himself and his family 
of 5. But the farmer very likely will say, 
“I don’t like to see food rotting on the 
ground. The AAA is doing what it can to 
help us to produce more of what we need 
and less of what we don’t need, but that 
doesn’t mean that we should waste our sur- 
pluses when we have them. I think the idea 
is to control our surpluses before they con- 
trol us.” 

And the WPA worker will say, very likely, 
“I wish the kids weren’t so pale and thin.” 

Maybe these are the quotations to remem- 
ber when the plan is tried. 
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THE NEW FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC LEG- 
ISLATION. Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Vol. 6, No. 1, Winter-1939. Ad- 
dress: Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 75 
cents. A symposium dealing with the his- 
torical background of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, its statutory struc- 
ture, practical problems of enforcement, 
and social and economic effects. Other 
articles consider the Wheeler-Lea Act, 
State food and drug laws, and the repre- 
sentation of the consumer interest in the 
Federal government. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVES VERSUS PRIVATE 

ENTERPRISES, by Wilford L. White, Chief, 
Marketing Research Division. 1938, pp. 
12, mimeo. Address: Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Free. A talk given before the Forty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the National 
Wholesale Hardware Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 20, 1938. Discusses 
the importance and growth of the coopera- 
tive movement. Considess factors affect- 
ing the spread of consumer cooperatives 
and suggests future courses of action rela- 
tive to these conditions. 


REPORT ON DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF 
RAYON AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBERS, pre- 
pared by a Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 1938, pp. 50, 
mimeo., illus. Address: Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Free. The 
manufacturing processes of rayon, factors 
influencing its use, uses to which rayon is 
and is not suited, and supplies and sources 
of raw material for the industry are dis- 
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cussed. Contains statistics on production 
and consumption of rayon. A brief dis- 
cussion of glass and casein staple fibers is 
also included. 

SELECTION, INSTALLATION, FINISH, AND 

MAINTENANCE OF WOOD FLOORS FOR 

DWELLINGS, by R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., U. S. 
Forest Service, Circular No. 489. 1938, 
pp. 26, illus. Address: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 


OUR SOIL—ITS WASTAGE—ITS PRESERVA- 

TION, by Soil Conservation Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 1938, pp. 20, 
illus. Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
Sets forth some of the causes of man-in- 
duced erosion in parts of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma and depicts some of the 
conservation methods that are being used 
on demonstration projects in this area. 
Photographs illustrating practicable meth- 
ods of control are included. 


STUDIES ON TRICHINOSIS—THE PAST AND 
PRESENT STATUS OF TRICHINOSIS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND THE INDICATED CON- 
TROL MEASURES, by Maurice C. Hall, U. S. 
Public Health Service. Reprint No. 1975 
from the Public Health Reports, Vol. 53, 
No. 33, August 19, 1938, pp. 1-14. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents. Trichinosis 
is a disease caused by the entrance into the 
body of a parasitic worm, trichina, gener- 
ally through the eating of under-cooked 
pork. A summary of necropsy studies in 
several cities is presented, showing an in- 
cidence of trichinae in 3.5 percent to 27.6 
percent of the cases. Considers ineffec- 
tiveness of present control measures and 


suggests methods of organizing an ade- 
quate control program. References. 


GRADING DRESSED TURKEYS, by Thomas W. 
Heitz, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1815. 
1938, pp. 36, illus. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
5 cents. Describes Government standards 

for grades of dressed turkeys. Includes 

information on weight specifications, la- 
bels, certificates, and grading procedures. 

While this bulletin is intended primarily 

for producers, it will be of interest to con- 

sumers desiring a better understanding of 

Government grades. 


HOME-MADE JELLIES, JAMS, AND PRESERVES, 
by Mabel C. Stienbarger and Fanny W. 
Yeatman, Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1800. 1938, pp. 18. Address: 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 5¢. Gives information on 
preparing the fruit and containers, sealing 
and storing, jelly failure and spoilage, and 
recipes. 

DRY SKIM MILK. 1938, pp. 8. Address: 

Office of Information, U. S. Department 

of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Free. 

Discusses the food value, storage, and uses 

of dry skim milk. Contains recipes fea- 

turing its use in soups, cereals, desserts, 
and other dishes. 


SOYBEANS FOR THE TABLE, by Elizabeth F. 
Whiteman and Ellen K. Keyt, Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet No. 166. 1938, pp. 6. 
Address: Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents. Considers 
the food value of soybeans and methods 
of preparation both as a dry and green 
vegetable. 
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At the Sign of the Three Balls 


Here are some facts about an ancient source of 


loans and some questions cautious consumers 


should ask before raising quick cash at pawnshops 


what they used to call the figures on 
Probably that 
characterization was never quite accurate. 
Depressions and panics do send people 
around to pawnbrokers who have never been 
there before, and for loans smaller than the 
average in better years. But pocketbook de- 
pression is always with some groups; and 
there have always been others beside the job- 
less worker among the customers of the 
Medicis’ descendants. 


i *“BAROMETERS of misery” is 
| 





pawnbrokers’ loans. 


€tl0on ariicihe im thi erle on consumer credit have 
appeared in the Jan. 30, Feb. 13, Feb. 27, Mar. 13, and 
Mar. 27, 1939, issues of CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. 


It is the poor of the cities, nevertheless, 
who are the most frequent borrowers, if not 
the most profitable to pawnbrokers. And it 
is they who are most in need of the law’s 
protection. 

Regulation of the pawnbroking business 
is rather a twilight zone of public protection. 
A few States have enacted legislation limiting 
the interest on pawnbrokers’ loans and seek- 
ing to maintain ethical business practices in 
the interest of consumers and of honest deal- 
ers. Most States, however, have hardly made 
a beginning in this direction, beyond exempt- 
ing pawnbrokers from low interest require- 
ments of the usury laws. 


RATES charged in the pawnshop business are 
fairly high because most loans are small and 
many are for short periods; appraisal is a diffi- 
cult art, and storage of pledges expensive; theft 
is always a hazard; and because many pawn- 
brokers have to go to banks themselves to get 
the money they lend consumers. 


Interest rates on pawnbrokers’ loans vary 
enormously from place to place, and from 
State to State. In New York City, for ex- 
ample, it is possible to borrow at pawnshops 
for as little as 2 percent a month. Top in- 
terest rate permitted by the New York State 
law is 3 percent a month for the first 6 
months on a loan of less than $100; and 
2 percent beginning with the seventh month. 
This comes to a total rate of 30 percent a 
year. On loans of $100 or over, the top 
interest is 2 percent a month for the first 
6 months; then 1 percent after that—a total 
of 18 percent a year. 

Legal rates elsewhere vary from the 10 
percent a year maximum in Nebraska, to 
New Mexico’s 10 percent a month. In most 
States, it is simply what the traffic will bear; 
and there is little or no attempt at regulation. 

Cities do a certain amount of regulation, 
usually as part of their police work. The 
pawnbroker is a possible market for stolen 
goods, so police officers keep in fairly close 
New York City requires 
each pawnbroker to submit a written de- 


touch with him. 


scription of every pledge within 24 hours 
after it has been left with him. 

Few pawnbrokers are in cahoots with 
It requires a sort of sixth sense, 
however, for the pawnbroker to avoid ac- 


criminals. 


cepting stolen gems or merchandise. The 
business itself usually develops in its practi- 
tioners this intuition—for if they slip, they 
lose both interest and stolen pledge. Intui- 
tion is usually supplemented by legal talent— 
fees figure significantly among 
pawnbrokers’ expenses. 


lawyers’ 


THE PAWNBROKER MAKES LOANS to peo- 
ple who can seldom get money anywhere else. 
Each consumer credit agency specializes to a 
large degree in certain types of customers 
and certain types of security. Rates, of 
course, reflect the hazards of the business, as 
well as the lender’s cost of obtaining money 
to operate with, and the overhead of doing 
business. 

When we come to pawnbrokers, we come 
to loans which do not depend for repay- 
ment on the ability of the borrower's friends 
to make good if he defaults, or on foreclo- 
sure of a mortgage, or filing of a wage assign- 
ment. The pledge alone’ is security. Any- 
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one who can dig up some jewels or silver- 
ware, a watch, or perhaps a camera, can get a 
loan without regard to what his income is or 
will be. To a man out of a job, a pawnshop 
may be the only place to go for cash. 

A loan is quickly made. And, if the bor- 
rower wishes, that is where the transaction 
He leaves his pledge behind; but he 
incurs no other obligations. 


ends. 


No fines can be charged for delinquency 
in making payments. The borrower signs 
no note, and no law suit can be brought for 
non-payment. The borrower will not have 
any goods repossessed or his salary attached. 
No collectors will pursue him if he fails to 
repay his loan. Loss of the pledge may be a 
heavy penalty, but it is the only penalty. 

The pawnbroker cannot collect a defi- 
ciency judgment if he has to sell an unre- 
deemed pledge for less than he loaned. On 
the other hand, if the sale should bring 
more than the loan, in theory the customer 
may collect the surplus. But since the pawn- 
broker usually bids in this defaulted pledge 
himself, there is seldom any surplus to collect. 

In a sense, the customer is selling an ar- 
ticle, while keeping the right to buy it back 
later on, within a specified period, for a 
somewhat higher price. 

Pawnbrokers still fill a genuine economic 
need, though they have in recent decades 
become less prominent in the American con- 
sumer credit picture. They still make about 
150 or 160 million dollars’ worth of loans a 
year. Since so much of this business is in 
very small loans, they are lending to millions 
of needy consumers each year. 





INEQUALITY of bargaining power which pre- 
vails in most fields of consumer credit is clear 
when the consumer comes to the pawnbroker. 
But problems of regulation in the public inter- 
est are not so acute since the lender has no 
power over the consumer, unless he wishes to 
redeem his pledge. 


Loans may be as small as a dollar; as large 
as several thousand dollars. It is on the 
larger loans that the pawnbroker makes most. 
But, except in the shops that lend only on 
jewelry, the average loan is probably less 
than $10. 


ALMOST ANYTHING may be—and has been— 
pawned. Jewelry and silverware and 
watches are the most obvious, and usually 
the best, pledges. Musical instruments 
enough to launch a symphony orchestra may 
be found stored in many a hockshop. Paint- 
ings, fabrics, lace and embroideries compete 
in many establishments with cameras and 
luggage, guns and pistols, lawbooks and the 
tools of many trades, for the eye of the con- 
sumer who comes to borrow or to buy. 

The Paris municipal pawnshop had in 
storage a human skeleton pawned by a medi- 
cal student. That establishment, inciden- 
tally, built a 2,000-car garage recently, and 
knowing Parisians claim that the cheapest 
way to store a car for the winter is to hock it 
with “my aunt” and redeem it in the spring. 

“Rags” are the pawnbroker’s term for 
something not kept in the safe. A mechanic 
out of work leaves his tools for a few dollars. 
A newspaper cameraman who has parted too 
speedily with his pay check may bring his 
camera into “Uncle’s’” place; he plans to 
pick it up again in a few days. 
says the same for his violin. 


A musician 


Many of these pawns have value only for 
the person who brings them in; little for the 
dealer. Sometimes the dealer knows his 
customers well, and he is sure the man will 
redeem the Sunday suit he pledges, or the 
laundress her iron. It is a sad day for 
this type of borrowing consumer when he 
cannot redeem his pledge, and hardly profit- 
able for the pawnbroker. 

Many shops specialize in one item—jew- 
elry most frequently. Some of the biggest 
concentrate on diamonds. 

Danger of such specialization to the pawn- 
broker is the threat of a drop in the market. 
The sagging of the diamond market in the 
early ’30’s hit many pawnbrokers hard. And 
from faraway Shanghai, where pawnshops 
have been serving the needy Chinese family 
for 3,000 years, recently came a sad plaint. 
The Shanghai pawnbrokers’ guild asked that 
the period allowed for redemption of pledges 
be reduced from 18 months to a year. Gowns 
are commonly left in hock; and it seems that, 
with the coming of notions of style obso- 
lescence, they were losing all value in the 
course of 18 months’ changes in fashion. 


A FEW BITS OF ADVICE are in order for con- 
sumers who may be seeking to raise some 
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cash in a hurry at the sign of the three balls. 

“Do I need the loan more than the 
pledge?” is obviously the first question for 
the consumer to ask himself. It is not only a 
matter of giving up the use of the pledged 
article at the moment, but plans for later re- 
deeming the pledge are likely to be upset. 

Is there a reasonably long period allowed 
for redemption of the pledge? 
time is a fair period. 


A year’s 


HOW DO INTEREST RATES at pawnshops 
compare with those of other loan agencies in 
the community? This question may be cruelly 
academic to those who cannot furnish the 
security for another type of loan. For others 
it is a practical consideration. 

“Please read your ticket carefully” says the 
sign in some establishments. 
advice as 


It is as sound 
“read the label” and ‘‘watch the 
scale”” in a grocery store or meat market. 

Even in the States which have fairly ade- 
quate regulations, a certain amount of gyp- 
ping on rates is possible if the pawnbroker 
is one of the unscrupulous minority, and the 
consumer is not aware of his rights. Interest 
may be deducted in advance contrary to the 
law’s provisions. Or a charge may be ex- 
acted ‘‘for extra care.” 

If there is only a slight chance of being 
able to redeem the pledge, the customer may 
do better at a second-hand store, selling the 
article outright. True, many establishments 
are half pawnshops, half second-hand stores. 
But comparing offers is one form of sensible 
shopping around. Another is to see whether 
your town has not only pawnbrokers, but a 
remedial loan which 


society lends on 


pledges. If so, try it. 


REMEDIAL LOAN SOCIETIES are the nearest ap- 
proach in this country to the public pawn- 
shops which supply reasonable credit in many 
European countries. They are limited divi- 
dend companies, who lend chiefly on pledges. 
Borrowing from remedial loan offices will be 
discussed in the next issue of the Guide. 
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A NUMBER of bulletins of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor have come to be handbooks for the 
consumer cooperative movement—notably, 
those on the organization of cooperative 
store associations, gas and oil co-ops, and co- 
Cooperators 
frequently refer to these just by number— 
Bulletin 598, 606, 608, one may hear co-op 
leaders saying. Now comes Bulletin 659, to 
take its place along with the others. Not a 
handbook of organization this, but the most 
complete survey, the best impartial examina- 
tion, of the state of consumer cooperation in 
these United States. 

“Consumers’ Cooperation in the United 
States, 1936” is the title of this 200-page 
bulletin. It is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 25 cents. 

Most of the gathering of facts and figures 
for Bulletin 659 was done during 1937; the 
cooperative movement is described as of the 
year 1936. Much more comprehensive than 
any of the 4 previous BLS enumerations of 
consumer co-ops, the 1936 survey still falls 
a bit short of a complete census. But “‘its 
coverage is so extensive as to justify esti- 
mates being made for the extent of the move- 
ment as a whole.” 


operative housing associations. 


Partial findings of the survey have already 
been reported on by the Consumers’ Guide 
(“Cooperative Structure,” Vol. V, No. 3, 
May 9, 1938; and “Taking Stock of Consum- 
ers in Business,” Vol. V, No. 6, July 1938). 
But cooperators and students of consumer 
organization will need to have Bulletin 659 
on their bookshelves. 

Headline statistic of the report is this: In 
1936 retail stores, gas stations and service 
associations, “which constitute the heart of 
the movement,” totaled about 4,100, with 
over 830,000 members in the entire country. 
In sum, these consumer cooperatives were 
Big Business; they “were doing a business 
of some $188,000,000 a year.” 

The Bulletin’s 10 sections, however, do 
more than merely range statistics. A “Gen- 
eral Review of the Movement in 1936” leads 
off the discussion. Trends of development 
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in the United States, especially during the 
depression years, are considered. 

Another chapter takes the reader through 
the various forms of retail distribution to 
which the cooperative method has been ap- 
plied by organized consumers in cities and 
on the farms. 
net earnings and patronage refunds to coop- 


Figures on sales and costs, on 


erators are included along with discussions 
of ‘cooperatives in relation to population,” 
and “farmers in the Consumers’ cooperative 
movement.” There follow chapters on local 
service associations (laundry establishments, 
medical cooperatives, housing associations, 
etc.) ; telephone associations; credit unions; 
and insurance associations. One chapter is 
devoted to the federations, describing their 
services, trading territory, membership and 
resources, cooperative practices, and the de- 
velopment of individual associations. 

“Education and Recreation in the Cooper- 
ative Movement” gets a brief chapter. 

“Cooperative Associations as Employers” 
examines, in the light of all the available 
data, the record of employment of personnel 
policies, of hours worked by employees, and 
earnings of workers the year round as well as 
in terms of hourly pay. It compares the wages 
in co-ops and in comparable private trade. 
Finally, it discusses the extent of collective 
bargaining in the cooperative movement. 

A final chapter takes up the legal status of 
cooperatives. Extensive attention has re- 
cently been focused on the legal position of 
consumer co-ops. This chapter, written by 
an attorney on the staff of the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division of the AAA, and taking 
the story through the end of 1938, is there- 
fore timely. 

Cooperative medical care associations are 
studied. The application of insurance laws 
is considered, and the issue of “the corporate 
practice of medicine,” brought practically up 
to date. Public regulation of electricity co- 
ops and telephone associations is discussed. 


NORTH DAKOTA has organized a Division of 
Cooperatives as part of the State Department 
of Agriculture and Labor. Purpose of the 
division is to “serve as a source of coopera- 





tion and information in the establishment 
and/or maintenance of cooperatives gener- 
ally.” To North Dakota goes the honor of 
being the first State in the Union to set up 
such a division to aid co-ops. The division 
will compile statistical data relating to work 
and progress of co-op enterprises for use 
of cooperatives which are already serving 
North Dakota people, or in process of being 
organized. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION has issued a 
bulletin on the 15,000 farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled cooperatives including 
marketing co-ops and purchasing associa- 
tions (“A Statistical Handbook of Farmers’ 
Cooperatives,” Farm Credit Administration 
Bulletin No. 26; for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., price 
35 cents). The bulletin gives a complete 
statistical picture of the associations, with 
descriptions of their legal aspects, history, 
financial organization, membership, volume 
of business, and so on, Data were obtained 
by a ‘door-to-door’ canvass of the co-ops. 
Largely, a compilation of tables, the bulletin 
is a ready reference book for anyone inter- 
ested in farm marketing and purchasing as- 
sociations, mutual irrigation companies, and 
mutual fire insurance companies. 

The 2,600 purchasing co-ops covered in 
the study tripled their business in the 1927- 
37 ten-year period, reaching a high of $350,- 
000,000 in 1937-38. Membership more 
than doubled in the same period to a total of 
900,000. 


ALsO for the cooperator’s bookshelf is the 
bulletin by the Farm Credit Administration, 
called ‘Farmer Co-ops in Virginia.” It is 
free from the Baltimore Bank for Coopera- 
tives, Baltimore, Maryland. This bulletin 
is a close-up picture of marketing and pur- 
chasing co-ops in the State. There were 129 
cooperatives in operation in 1936, the year 
of the study. The types of co-ops range from 
fire insurance mutuals to associations market- 
ing fruits and vegetables, tobacco, dairy 
products, and livestock. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U. S. A. 
announces its annual tour of ‘Cooperative 
Europe, a traveling inquiry into Consumers’ 
Cooperation.” Leaving New York July 1, 
the tourists visit Finland and the Scandina- 
vian countries, cross the North Sea to Scot- 
land and England; go across the channel to 
France, and return on September 3. 

Also announced by the Cooperative League 
for its summer itineraries is the third annual 
conference-tour of Nova Scotia, from August 
21 to September 2. 


EXPERIMENT Station scientists have been in 
the forefront of the vitamin researchers. Track- 








f ing down the best sources of the essential vita- 
mins is only part of their job. Important, too, 
> is developing methods that will retain vitamins. 
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asked. And out of their experiments came 
fruit-flavored creams and cheese spreads. 

The Oregon Station has been doing the 
same type of research on prunes. It has 
lined up a few new products from prune pulp 
and juice. 

Even in the far-off station at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, scientists are losing no 
time in processing native fruits for the mar- 
ket in the States. Mangoes may soon be com- 
ing to the mainland in the form of slices and 
juice nectars. Before long American dinner 
menus may start off with canned nectar from 
the red-fleshed papaya, or wind up with a 
serving of the fruit itself. 

Add to these new discoveries the continued 
work done by the New York Station on rhu- 
barb, cherry, peach, and various berry juices, 
and you have a picture of the grocery shelf 
of tomorrow. 


BRINGING VARIETY to the family diet is one 
thing; bringing nutritional balance to it is 
A major part of the work of 
the experiment stations revolves around this 
problem. 

A few months ago the headlines were tell- 
ing of a shipment of nicotinic acid from this 
country to check the spread of pellagra over 
war-torn Spain. Nicotinic acid, the news ac- 
counts said, was the new sure-fire cure for 
pellagra—caused by a lack of foods rich in 
the anti-pellagra vitamin. The Wisconsin 
Experiment Station laboratory led the way in 
discovery of this great new weapon against 
starvation. Liver, kidney, brain, and heart 
are all rich in nicotinic acid, the Station 
found, and are high in nourishment as well 
as low in cost. 

Tomatoes have had the experts arguing 
almost since vitamin science began. Massa- 
chusetts Station experts have discovered that 
it does not matter whether tomatoes are 
canned in glass or tin. Canned either way, 
they lose little Vitamin C when stored at 
room temperature in reduced light. 

Florida Station scientists looked into the 
problem of home-canned tomatoes and to- 
mato juice versus commercial brands. Prop- 
erly processed home-canned tomatoes and to- 
mato juice, they concluded, contained as 
much Vitamin C as any of 5 different com- 
mercial brands that were tested. 

New York Station experts advise filling 
jars and cans to the very top when home-can- 
ning tomato juice. Loss of the precious 
vitamin is considerable if any air space is 
left at the top of the container. 

Researchers at both the Massachusetts and 
New York Stations, looking into vitamin 
values of fresh green lima beans, found they 
compared favorably with orange juice, one 


quite another. 





of the richest Vitamin C sources. The beans 
keep the vitamin only if left in the pod after 
picking, losing it rapidly when shelled. 
Vitamin-wise housewives buy their limas in 
the shell, shelling them just before cooking. 
Keep the unshelled beans in the refrigerator 
if you do not use them immediately. 


COMMERCIALLY FROZEN FOODS are appear- 
ing in increasing quantities in grocery stores. 
Many rural communities are adopting the 
storage locker plant as a means of keeping 
meats and other foods fresh until ready for 
the table. As important as freezing the 
foods is knowing how to prepare them. 

If you are going to freeze fruits and vege- 
tables, select those that are mature and fresh. 
Keep them in a cellar, ice house, or some 
other cool place if you cannot freeze them 
immediately after harvest, advises the New 
York Station. In freezing fruit, it is wise 
to pack it in sugar in small containers and 
place it in cold storage at 0 degrees Fahren- 
heit, or below zero with a free circulation of 
air. 

Problems in preparing frozen vegetables 
for use on the table have been solved in part. 
Oregon workers recommend that frozen-pack 
peas be cooked in the top part of a double 
boiler for best retention of their Vitamin C 
content. Disregarding the nutritive quality 
for the moment, a panel of judges at the 
Washington Station voted that frozen-pack 
peas tasted best when cooked by steaming, 
rather than in water or in a pressure cooker. 

On the other side of the country, workers 
at the Massachusetts Station favored steaming 
for frozen-pack spinach. Steamed, the spin- 
ach retained twice as much of its Vitamin C 


as boiled. 


CUT OR SHREDDED CABBAGE, the New York 
Station reported, loses most of its Vitamin 
C when cooked in the usual way: boiling 


_in water and then draining off the water. 


Steaming it is better, and “panning it’”’ results 
in the greatest saving of the vitamin. 
Speaking of cabbage, housewives can look 
forward to the lifting of one worry. A cab- 
bage that is practically odorless when cook- 
ing has been developed by the New York 
Station. Called “Cornell Early Savoy,” it is 
described as “exceptionally fine for cooking.” 
Meat preparation is always a favorite sub- 
ject of study. It is well and good to buy 
your meats by government grades, but even 
the best quality cut will suffer on the stove 
or in the oven if it isn’t cooked properly. 
Missouri Station experts broiled 2 beef 
steaks at constant temperatures of 175 de- 
grees Centigrade and 225 degrees Centigrade 
to an internal temperature of 58 degrees. 





The one broiled at the higher temperature 
showed greater cooking loss, required less 
time but more fuel to cook, and had a greater 
loss in weight after removal from the oven. 
It gave a smaller percentage of edible mate- 
rial than the steak broiled at the lower tem- 
perature. The steak cooked at the lower 
temperature was also generally rated higher 
in palatability “with the exception of flavor 
and tenderness of the large muscle.” If you 
want your steak rare or medium, don’t broil it 
at the higher temperature; the test showed it 
will continue to “‘cook’’ for a longer period 
when it is removed from the oven. 


AS IMPORTANT to the housewife as the re- 
search on food and food preparation is the 
work done by the stations on household 
equipment. What vacuum cleaner purchaser, 
for example, has not wondered what the dif- 
ference is between a cleaner with a motor- 
driven brush plus suction, and a cleaner using 
The Washington Sta- 
tion decided to find out the difference scien- 
tifically. Using 9 different cleaners on Ax 
minister, Wilton, and velvet rugs, it found 


only suction to clean ? 


that cleaners using suction with a motor- 
driven brush removed a third more dirt in a 
given time than straight suction cleaners. 
Wear on the rugs was found to be almost 
negligible with all the cleaners. 

The more expensive machines were found 
to be faster for doing a good cleaning job 
but were no more durable on the average. 
No matter what your choice, advise these ex- 
perts, be sure the inside of the bag is kept 
clean. 

Pressure cookers came under the spotlight 
of the Nebraska Station. They tested 40 
pressure gages and found 29 of them were 
inaccurate under a pressure of only 5 pounds. 
They recommend that the gage be checked 
before purchasing the cooker, and rechecked 
at the beginning of each season. 

The cooker with the cover clamped on by 
a band with one bolt is easiest to seal. In 
buying a pressure cooker, they advise, check 
these points: size and shape of the cooker, 
material from which it is made, method of 
sealing and clamping, type of pressure gage. 
safety valve, petcock, and thermometer, if 
there is one fitted into the cover. 

Vitamins, household equipment, food 
preparation, standards of living, new uses for 
agricultural products—all find a place in the 
laboratories of the agricultural experiment 
stations. 


READERS who wish to know more about these 
research projects can address requests to the 
Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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RETAIL FOOD COSTS declined slightly 
again from February to March, and remained 
below every other month since December 
1934. Compared with last March costs are 
about 3 percent lower. Meats and fresh veg- 
etables are the only food groups retailing 
above their March 1938 level. Other food 
groups are at the lowest point for March 
since 1933 or 1934, 


FOOD SUPPLIES in general during May 
probably will be larger than a year ago. In- 
creases over last May are in prospect for 
strawberries, oranges, grapefruit, pork, bet- 
ter grade beef, butter, eggs, poultry, green 
peas, and cereal products. Decreases are 
expected in potatoes, Bermuda onions, cel- 
ery, string beans, spinach, new cabbage, 
apples, lamb, and lower grade beef. 


STRAWBERRIES. May marketings are 
expected to be considerably above their April 
level. 


MEATS. 
better grade beef, spring lamb, and pork is 
expected in May. Smaller than usual propor- 
tion of the spring lamb crop probably will 
be marketed prior to July 1. 


Seasonal upswing in supplies of 


EGGS. Downward trend in monthly sup- 
plies is in prospect for the remainder of 
1939. 


POULTRY. Broiler marketings generally 
increase seasonally from April to July when 
supplies hit their seasonal peak. 


BUTTER. Another monthly seasonal pro- 
duction increase is expected in May. Heavi- 
est production ordinarily comes in June. 


MELONS. First watermelons and canta- 
loupes of the season are expected early in 
May. Melon season generally ends in Sep- 
tember with heaviest shipments in July and 
August. 


POTATOES. New potato supplies which 
comprise the bulk of potato marketings 
after April are expected to be larger during 
May than in April. 


VEGETABLES. Marketings in May gen- 
erally are larger than in April, and this 
upswing in monthly supplies ordinarily con- 
tinues through the summer months. 
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